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forest of the eastern United States). On the other hand,
they may be separate, each dominating certain areas of
the association, and forming, for instance, a pure oakwood
or a pure beechwood. This separation may be due to
minor variations in the habitat, some parts of which may
be rather more suitable for one dominant, and some parts
for another, while other areas again are intermediate,
showing no great preponderating advantage for one or the
other, so that mingling of the dominants or co-dominance
occurs. Sometimes one of the dominants may completely
occupy an area so as to exclude the others, although the
habitat is equally suitable for all. This may be often due
simply to the fact that the occupying dominant got there
first.
Thus an oakwood and a beechwood are different consocia-
tions of the beech-oak association of Western Europe, a
bulrush swamp is a consociation of the reed swamp associa-
tion, a heath dominated by the purple heather (Erica
cinerea) is a consociation of the heath association, and
so on.
If a given consociation dominant flourishes best in a
slightly different habitat from the dominant of the other
consociations of the association, or if its presence brings
about special changes in the habitat, the subordinate species
of the consociation will probably differ more or less from
those of the other consociations. Thus the deep shade of
a beechwood tends to exclude shrubs from the undergrowth
and also many herbs of the ground flora which occur in an
oakwood, and the peculiar humus is apparently associated
with the occurrence in a beechwood of certain other species
which are not found, or are less commonly found, in oak-
woods. Nevertheless, if one considers a sufficiently large
number of beechwoods and a sufficiently large number of
oakwoods over a wide enough area, the differences in the
shrub and ground floras are scarcely sufficient to separate
beechwoods and oakwoods as different associations, though